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The Agricultural Situation 


General 


Despite the continued severe curtailment in automobile produc- 
tion, the general level of business activity has remained stable at a sea- 
sonally adjusted index of 148.4. 


Activity in durable goods industries increased moderately in April 
with the greatest increases occurring in major household goods and 
electrical and nonelectrical machinery. 


Non-farm residential construction, on the decline early in the year, 
has shown a slight recovery during the last two months. Total new 
construction activity is about equal to that of the same period in 1955. 


With total personal income up by 2.3 billions of dollars in the first 
quarter, personal consumption expenditures rose by 114 billion and sav- 
ings increased by 600 million. 


Seasonally adjusted employment attained a record peak of 50.4 
million in April, reducing unemployment by nearly 300,000. Average 
hourly gross earnings remained stable at $1.95. 


New plant and equipment expenditures for all industries rose 
from an annual rate of 31.45 to 33.21 billions of dollars during the past 
— with heaviest expenditures occurring in the durable goods in- 

ustries. Recent surveys indicate that business plans call for capital 
goods spending of 36.7 billion in 1957. 


Farmer Prices and Income 


Farm prices for all products increased from an index of 230 in 
March to 233 in April. Livestock and products increased 6 percent 
from last month and 8 percent for the quarter but remained 15 percent 
below a year ago. Crop prices increased | percent from last month 
and 13 percent for the quarter but remained 12 percent below the April 
1955, figure. 


The index of prices paid by farmers has remained stable at 261 
for the past two months and is 4 percent below a year ago. The parity 
ratio remained stable at 82 (1910-1914 = 100), compared with 87 a year 
ago. 

Farmers received about 7.9 billion dollars in the first quarter of 
1956, a decline of 5 percent from last year. However, total receipts from 
marketings in April were up 7 percent from March due to higher prices 
received and the seasonally larger marketings.—John Franzmann. 


[43] 
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Crops 


Cotton 


Prices received by farmers for upland cotton from 1940 to 1952 
were generally above the average loan level for Middling 7/8 inch 
cotton, (Figure 1). However, prices have been close to the average loan 
level since about the middle of the 1952-53 marketing year. The aver- 
age price received by farrners was below the average loan rate for four 
of the first nine months of the current season. These months were Decem- 
ber through March. This compares with only one month (April) of 
the 1954-55 season in which the average price received by farmers was 
below the average loan rate.* 


On April 17 the United States Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that the average loan rates for 1956 crop upland cotton would 
be not less than 28.85 cents per pound, gross weight, basis 7/8 inch mid- 
dling cotton, or 8244 percent of parity at the beginning of the marketing 
year, August 1, 1956, whichever is higher. This minimum level is 2.90 





* The Cotton Situation AMS, U.S.D.A., May, 1956. 
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cents per pound below the 1955 support price of 31.70 cents per pound. 
The 1955 support price was at 90 percent of parity. 


Premiums and discounts for eligible qualities of upland cotton 
under the 1956 cotton price support program were announced May 16 
by the U.S.D.A. Loan differentials were determined on the basis of 
market differences for the various grades and staples in a manner simi- 
lar to that used in previous years. All differences are on the basis of 
Middling l-inch rather than Middling 15/16 inch. 


The basic loan rate for the 1956 crop upland cotton of 28.85 cents 
per pound will apply to Middling 7/8 inch cotton at average locations. 
Since the base quality used by the markets for the 1956-57 marketing 
year will be Middling 1-inch, the basic support rate will be converted 
to Middling l-inch by adding the average market differences between 
the two staple lengths. The rate for the 1956 crop Middling 1-inch 
will be 340 points (3.40 cents per pound) above the rate for Middling 
7/8 inch. This compares with a premium of 285 points for the 1955 
loan. 


The final loan rates for upland crop cotton will be announced 
about August 1, 1956.—William E. Cathcart. 


Wheat 


The U.S.D.A. has estimated the 1956 national wheat one at 922,- 
672,000 bushels. This compares with 938,159,000 bushels produced last 
year and the ten-year average (1945-1954) of 1,146,547,000 bushels. 


Wheat crop prospects in Oklahoma are much better than they were 
last year. The 1956 crop is estimated at nearly 58.5 million bushels com- 
pared with 23.8 million bushels produced in 1955. Although the esti- 
mated production for this year is more than twice as large as last year’s 
harvest, it is 25 percent less than the ten-year average of 77.9 million 
bushels. On the basis of the early June survey, the estimated acreage for 
harvest in Oklahoma is 4,014,000 acres. This compares with 2,973,000 
acres in 1955 and 5,728,000 for the ten-year average. The estimated 
yield per harvested acre is 14.5 bushels compared with 8 bushels in 1955 
and an average of 13.4 bushels during the ten-year period 1945-54. 


Total supplies of wheat for 1955-56 are estimated at 1,966 million 
bushels—enough to meet our anticipated total needs for two years. These 
supplies include the July 1, 1955, carryover of 1,022 million bushels, the 
1955 crop of 938 million and an allowance for imports of 6 million 
bushels. Total disappearance is now indicated at approximately 888 
million bushels. On the basis of this estimate, the carryover July 1, 1956, 
would be nearly 1,080 million bushels. 


The national average support price for the 1955 wheat crop is 2 
dollars per bushel. This is the minimum support level. In the event 
that 82.5 percent of parity as of the beginning of the marketing year, 
july 1, 1956, is more than 2 dollars per bushel, the support price will 


e increased. 
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Full support level will be available in the 36 commercial wheat states 
for producers who comply with their individual farm acreage allotments. 
In the 12 noncommercial wheat states, acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas will not apply. Support rates in these states are set by law at 
levels representing 75 percent of the rates calculated on the national 
average. 

Marketing penalties equal to 45 percent of the wheat parity price 
as of May 1, 1956, will be assessed against the normal yield of wheat grown 
on acres in excess of the wheat acreage allotment. However, if the pro- 
ducer can prove that the actual yield per acre of wheat is less than the 
normal yield per acre, the farm marketing excess may be adjusted down- 
ward. 


Wheat growers with an allotment of 15 acres or less may produce 
as much as 15 acres of wheat without being subject to marketing quota 
penalties. However, on farms with allotments of more than 15 acres, 
the normal production from any acreage in excess of the farm allotment 
is subject to the marketing quota penalty. After the penalty is paid, the 
producer is free to dispose of his wheat in any way he chooses. 


The 1957 national wheat acreage allotment has been established at 
55 million acres, the minimum acreage specified by law under conditions 
of heavy supply. Oklahoma’s share of the national wheat acreage allot- 
ment will be 4,878,623 acres. This is slightly higher than the 1956 allot- 
ment of 4,860,057 acres. 


On May 14 the Secretary of Agriculture proclaimed marketing quotas 
for the 1957 wheat crop. This proclamation, however, is subject to ap- 
proval by the growers in the commercial wheat-producing states. A 
wheat marketing quota referendum will be held July 20, 1956. At least 
two-thirds of those voting must approve if the quotas are to be in opera- 
tion. If marketing quotas are approved, they will apply to all farms in 
the commercial wheat states with more than 15 acres of wheat for harvest 
as grain. Also, price support will be available to cooperators (those who 
plant within their acreage allotments) at a level between 75 and 90 per- 
cent of parity . A marketing quota penalty of 45 percent of the May 1, 
1957, parity price for wheat would be assessed against the wheat harvested 
from any acreage in excess of the farm allotment. 


If wheat marketing quotas are not approved, price support at 50 
percent of parity would be available to growers who complied with their 
farm acreage allotments. Acreage allotments will remain in effect even 
if marketing quotas are disapproved. In the event quotas are not ap- 
proved, there would be no quota penalties for excess wheat.—Nellis A. 


Briscoe. 


Feed 


April 1 Stocks of Feed Grains 

Stocks of corn, oats, and barley in all positions on April 1 totaled 80 
million tons, the largest on record both in total and per animal unit. 
This is 7 percent above last year’s previous record stocks on that date and 
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28 percent larger than the 1950-54 average. The total stocks included 
about 37 million tons of the three grains under loan or purchase agree- 
ments or owned by CCC, compared with 29 million tons last year and 
the 1950-54 average of 16 million tons. In addition to these stocks, “free” 
stocks totaled 43 million tons. Free stocks were 5 percent less than a year 
earlier and 8 percent below the 1950-54 average. 


Total stocks of sorghum grains are not officially estimated for April 
1. Stocks in off-farm positions, however, totaled 125 million bushels, 4 
million more than the record stocks in those positions last year. The 
CCC owned 25 million bushels on April 1 and nearly 100 million bush- 
els were under loan or purchase agreement. The total carryover on 
October of last year was 74 million bushels and the carryover for this 
year is expected to be somewhere near that figure. 


Oilseed Meals 


April 1 stocks of 466,00 tons were 14 percent larger than a year 
earlier. Even though the previous October carryover was 100,000 tons 
smaller than a year earlier, production was 769,000 larger and imports 
about the same. Feeding of oilseed meal was 9 percent greater in the 
first half of the current year than in 1954-55. 


The total quantity of all by-product feeds available for feeding in 
1955-56 is expected to be a little larger than the 23.1 million tons in 
1954-55. The much larger supply of soybean meal accounts for practical- 
ly all of this prospective increase. 


Hay 


Hay crops were severely retarded by cold, dry weather until the 
latter part of May. The May | condition of the hay crop was 77 per- 
cent of “normal,” 8 points below last year and lowest in 19 years. Also, 
spotted aphids have severely damaged the alfalfa crop in southern Kansas 
and Oklahoma. The total hay carryover of 16.0 million tons on May 1, 
was 1.1 million larger than last year and the largest in 10 years. 


Rainfall the last week in May and the first week in June has im- 
proved hay and pasture conditions greatly over the entire state. Prospects 
for grass are the best in several months. Hay crops will have a chance 
to recover from their badly deteriorated condition. Moisture conditions 
are now favorable for planting sorghum and other late feed crops. 


Prices received by farmers for grain crops were generally higher than 
April 15 prices but much lower than the May 15 prices of last year. 


Corn is up 7 cents from mid-April to average $1.42 per bushel. Oats 
and barley were both up | cent from a month earlier to average $.72 and 
$.90 per bushel, respectively. Grain sorghum advanced 8 cents to aver- 
age $1.95 per cwt. Alfalfa hay advanced 70 cents per ton to average 
$25.00 and prairie hay increased $1.50 to average $16.30 per ton.—John 
Meek. 
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Livestock and Livestock Products 


Beef Cattle* 


The Cattle Cycle 


Since a low point in 1893, cattle numbers have gone through 5 
complete cycles. ‘Thus the cattle cycle has been one of the most regular 
and apparently one of the most dependable phenomenon which has char- 
acterized agriculture during this period. Typically, cycles have begun 
with an increased demand for breeding stock to expand herds. The in- 
creased demand for young stock for breeding herds reduced the slaughter 
supply, which greatly increased the prices of all classes of cattle and calves. 
When calves added to the breeding herds mature, their production en- 
ters market channels to increase slaughter supplies. As a result prices de- 
cline rapidly for all types of cattle, with the greatest decline being in 
breeding stock prices. 


During the past 5 cattle cycles the period of increasing numbers 
has varied from 6-8 years. The down turn in cattle numbers has lagged 
behind the year of peak prices by 4-5 years. 


The current increase in cattle numbers from 76.8 million head in 


1949 to 93.5 million head in 1956 has followed the pattern set by past 
cycles very closely. We have had 7 years of increasing cattle numbers 
and the price peak was reached in 1951. Thus if one follows the philos- 
ophy “that history will repeat itself” then a down turn of cattle numbers 
during 1956 or 1957 would be expected. 


However, there are several considerations which would suggest, in 
the absence of a severe and widespread drought, that cattle numbers will 
be slow indeed to turn downward. The major factors involved are: (1) 
The increase in productive efficiency which has characterized the cattle 
industry during the past 10 years; (2) the relatively strong financial posi- 
tion of cattlemen; (3) the high level of general economic activity and the 
resulting high consumer personal incomes and strong demand for meat, 
and (4) the changing distribution of livestock numbers by regions. 


Technological advancements in the cattle industry.—Were it not 
for technological progress and increasing efficiency in the cattle indus- 
try, cattle numbers would be at considerably lower levels based on pres- 
ent slaughter. For example, the calf crop expressed as a percentage of 
cows and heifers 2 years and older on farms rae 1, has increased from 
74 percent in 1925 to 88 percent in 1955. If the percent of calf crop in 
1955 had been the same as in 1945, the cattle slaughter in 1955 would 
have reduced the inventory of cattle and calves by over 3 million head 
compared with the | million increase which was actually experienced. 





* Based primarily on reports of the A.M.S. U.S.D.A. 
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Financial position of farmers and strong consumer demands.—Re- 
ports issued by the USDA suggest that financial resources of farmers are 
much stronger than was the case during earlier cycles. Thus there is 
less financial pressure to reduce herds to meet debt repayments than 
has been the case in earlier eve of high cattle numbers. In fact, 
during the first quarter of 1956 the rate of cow slaughter was 8 percent 


below the corresponding period in 1955. This would suggest rather 
strongly that cattlemen do not intend to reduce numbers during 1956. 


High level of economic activity—The present high level of consum- 
er personal income which is the basis for a strong demand for beef is 
another factor which makes cattlemen reluctant to reduce numbers. If 
the present high level of personal income and present rates of population 
increase continue, cattlemen likely will remain somewhat optimistic dur- 
ing the coming months. 


The changing distribution of cattle production.—As has been in- 
dicated previously, cattle numbers have increased 21 million head since 
eee 1949, with much of the increase being in beef cattle numbers. 

urthermore, there has been an important differential rate of increase by 
regions of the country. 


In 1949, 16 percent of the nation’s beef cattle were in the Southeast. 
Since 1949, the Southeast has contributed about 33 erie of the in- 
crease in numbers and now has 22 percent of the beef animals. By and 
large, the increase in beef cattle in the Southeast has been instigated to 
utilize land which cannot be planted to cash crops due to acreage restric- 
tions. Thus in this area, beef production is primarily a supplemental 
enterprise and likely will be relatively insensitive to changes in beef 
prices. 


The 6 Plains States, ranging from North Dakota south through Ok- 
lahoma and Texas, have contributed 32 percent of the 7-year increase in 
beef cows and presently have 39 percent of the nation’s cattle. This in- 
crease as well as the present high cattle inventory level has been attained 
in the face of severe drouths in the southern areas. Alternatives are 
severely limited on large acreages of this area by the nature of the land 
resources. Consequently, in the absence of a severe drouth, there would 
appear to be little likelihood of shifts to other enterprises to bring about 
substantial decreases in cattle numbers in these states. 


Summarizing, the present stage of the cattle cycle closely parallels 
preceding cycles. If history repeats itself it is likely that cattle numbers 
will turn downward during 1956 or 1957. However, as yet the slaughter 
data do not indicate any reduction in numbers during 1956. Further- 
more, factors such as increased productive efficiency, strong financial 
position of producers, high levels of consumer personal incomes, and re- 
distribution of production in the country would suggest that cattle num- 
bers will not necessarily turn downward during the next two years or 
even longer. 


Slaughter Supplies 
Lower receipts of heavy steers have brought about slight price in- 
creases. Ordinarily, April receipts of fed steers at the 7 primary markets 
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are higher than January receipts. However, during this year April re- 
ceipts were 12 percent below those of January. 


As a result of larger marketings of cattle the first quarter of the year 
and a lower rate of feed lot placements, 8 percent fewer cattle were on 
feed April | this year than was the case April 1, 1955. This was the first 
significant decrease in cattle on feed compared with the previous year 
since January 1954. However, numbers of heavier cattle on feed this 
April 1 were about the same as a year earlier. Thus the 8 percent reduc- 
tion is chiefly in lighter weight animals. The reports suggest that large 
marketings will continue for several months but later in the year will 
drop below marketings of a year earlier. Furthermore, it is likely that 
cattle will be sold at lighter weights than was the case last year. Thus it 
is likely that prices will strengthen during the last quarter of the year. 


The price spread between high grade and low grade slaughter ani- 
mals was unusually narrow last fall and early this year. However, more 
cattle will be marketed directly off grass this year and the spread will 
be much wider between grades. 


Feeder-Stocker Prices 


The large supply of cattle off grass this fall and the unsatisfactory 
earnings by feeders during last winter will tend to depress feeder-stocker 
prices this fall. At the present time, prices for feeder-stockers on the 
Oklahoma City market are well below levels of last year. It is expected 
that these prices will exhibit a normal seasonal decline and will remain 
below the levels registered in 1955. The level of feeder-stocker prices 
will be determined by the proportion of cattle off grass which goes direct- 
ly to slaughter. This in turn will be influenced by the magnitude of any 
price increases for fed cattle during the next 4 months. If the price of 
fed cattle increases substantially, feeder confidence will rise and the de- 
mand for feeder-stockers may be stronger than is now anticipated. Also, 
if feed grain prospects suggest a large feed crop this fall, the feeder-stock- 
er market could be stronger. 


Change in Grading Standards 


The Federal grade standards have been revised and the change will 
become effective on June 1. The new standards will divide the commer- 
cial zrade of beef into 2 grades which are designated as “standard” and 
“commercial.” The standard grade will be applied to beef from younger 
animals and the commercial grade will be used to designate beef from 
mature animals falling in the present commercial grade. This change is 
expected to eliminate a part of the merchandising problem arising from 
the wide range of maturity in the present commercial grade. With the 
adoption of the new grade there will be 8 grades of beef. These are 
prime, choice, good, standard, commercial, utility, cutter, and canner.— 
James S. Plaxico. 
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Dairy 


Production.—U.S. milk production for April was 11.5 billion pounds. 
This was 3 percent above April 1955 and 10 percent above the 10-year 
average (1945 to 1954) for the month. Production in Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, and Texas was less in April 1956 than for April 1955. 
On May I, it was estimated that farmers were milking 77 percent of the 
cows in their herds, which is a record for that date. 


Production per cow.—Milk production per cow has increased in 
every state over the past 15 years with the average increase being 17 per- 
cent. This increase has been 16 percent in Oklahoma, 15 percent in Tex- 
as, and 7 percent in Arkansas. 


This increased production per unit in the U.S. is supplying more 
milk with 4 million fewer cows. For the first time on record, U.S. pro- 
duction per cow is expected to exceed the 6,000 pounds per animal. This 
is some 2 percent larger than for 1955. 


Pric Mini i id milk i Markets 
were adjusted to cancel scheduled seasonal reductions through June 
and July 1956. The adjustments amount to 46 cents per cwt. of 4 per- 
cent milk in Oklahoma City and Tulsa markets for June and 26 cents 
for July. Support price increases, announced by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in April, of 10 cents per cwt. for 4 percent manufacturing milk 
and over 2 cents on butterfat are also supporting fluid milk prices since 
these influence the basic formula price. These price increases tend to 
offset added costs on some feed grains, the shortage of pasture, and the 
poor feed production season in the Southwest. 


Uniform fluid milk prices paid producers at Oklahoma City (Fig. 2) 
May 1950, to date have followed a seasonal pattern of higher prices in the 


Figure 2 


Monthly Uniform Prices Paid Producers for Four Percent Milk and the 
Percent Used in Class I; Oklahoma City, May 1950, to April 1956. 
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late fall and early winter months when the percentages going into Class I 
were the largest. The six years can be divided into two periods. The 
first three years have a high usage in Class I during the fall and the last 
three years have a much lower usage during this period. A part of the 
violent seasonal price and usage fluctuation during the first 3-year period 
has also been eliminated. This is in part due to the accumulated effects 
of base production programs. 


Milk Sales.—For March 1956, daily sales of whole milk in 32 Federa! 
Order Markets were 4.1 percent larger than for March 1955. For the two 
large markets in Oklahoma, fluid milk sales were 7 percent higher in 
Oklahoma City and 9 percent higher in Tulsa in March 1956, than in 
March 1955. January through March 1956, total sales were 7 percent 
higher in both state markets than one year earlier. 


Cream Mixture Sales.—Miik and cream mixture sales, January 
through March 1956, were up 12.6 percent for all Federal Order Markets, 
Sales were up 12 percent in the Oklahoma City Order and 23 percent in 
the Tulsa-Muskogee Order market for the 3-month period. Cream con- 
sumption was 1.7 percent lower in January through March than one year 
earlier in all Federal Order Markets. Consumption of cream in Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City was slightly below the U.S. average for this period. 


Deliveries of whole milk to plants and dealers in 1956 will be be- 
tween 93 and 95 billion pounds for the U.S. This is about twice that of 
1940, while milk production this year will only exceed the 1940 produc- 
tion by 15 to 16 percent. 


Storage Stocks.—Storage stocks of butter on May 1 were about 77 
million pounds—about one-fourth of the amount one year earlier and 
much below the 5-year average. All cheese in storage on May 1 was 
about 460 million pounds—some lower than one year earlier but still 
much above the 5-year average. Surplus cheese is still a “trouble spot” 
with the dairy programs. 


Recent Trends 


1. Federal Order hearings to combine Oklahoma City, Tulsa-Mus- 
kogee, Stillwater, and other county sales areas into one order were con- 
cluded at Oklahoma City on June 8. If combined, the proposed order 
is expected about September 1, 1956. 


2. Somewhat larger quantities of CCC and other dairy products are 
moving into foreign ICA refugee and Public Law 480 programs. 


3. There is unusal activity in “June Dairy Month” programs this 
year, which should stimulate a wider use of dairy products.—A. W. Jacob. 


Hogs 
United States 


Hog slaughter for the first four months of this year is currently 
estimated at 29.0 million head. This compares with 24.7 million head 
for the same period a year earlier. 
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Hog prices have been moving upward since December and averaged 
$15.50 per cwt. on May 15 this year. Market prices have already exceeded 
$18.00 per cwt. this summer for selected weights of butcher class hogs and 
may reach $20.00 per cwt. for these weights by July 15 if the present 
trend continues. This price movement could induce farmers to hold back 
spring gilts for farrowing this fall and actually push the current seasonal 
price rise to higher levels. 


Oklahoma 


Hog slaughter in Oklahoma for the first four months of this year is 
currently estimated at 421,000 head. This compares with 275,000 head for 
the same period a year earlier. 


Oklahoma hog prices have been moving upward. The May 15 aver- 
age price of $15.20 per cwt. was slightly below the U. S. average price for 
the same date. Oklahoma prices have actually averaged higher than the 
U. S. prices for January, February and March of this year. The April 
price was the same as the U. S. average price. 


While farmers are currently contemplating their fall farrowing 
plans, they will be influenced somewhat by the strong price recovery from 
the low established last December. This price recovery should not be con- 
strued to mean that demand has been the strong factor influencing prices 
and that it will continue indefinitely: through slaughter, supplies of hogs 
have been reduced sufficiently to permit the normal seasonal price pat- 
tern to express itself. The rate at which this seasonal price movement 
occurs as well as the level it attains may also indicate that many farmers 
may have culled their older breeding stock closely and replaced them with 
larger numbers of younger animals.—Kenneth B. Boggs. 


Poultry 


Poultry and egg prices throughout 1956 likely will average slightly 
higher than in 1954 or 1955 with the exception of broilers. In addition, 
they should not approach the extreme variation experienced in the past 
two years. As a result, gross income is expected to be higher. 


Eggs 

Seasonally, egg prices have declined from January to April. But 
in the past two years, February prices have been higher than January 
prices. This year the improvement was a result of unfavorable weather 
and increased hatching activity. An unusually pronounced peak oc- 
curred in February 1955, which was, in reality, a postponement of 
the usual December peak. At this time also, most producers were 
placing hatchery orders for replacements. 


As a general rule the central market prices level out or improve in 
May and following months. Oklahoma prices to egg producers, however, 
continue to decline until the seasonal low in production is reached in 
August. In August, Oklahoma production is less than quantities de- 
manded locally. Consequently the state is on an inshipment basis and 
the farm prices in August and remaining months equal or exceed 
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the wholesale prices in the central markets. On the basis of this pattern, 
Oklahoma producers can expect a seasonal price improvement during 
the latter part of the summer. Moreover, prices likely will reach a peak 
earlier than last year when it occurred in December. 


The primary force behind this expected earlier high is the greater 
proportion of early chick placement. In January and February, hatch- 
ings of replacement chicks were 24 percent and 21 percent, respectively, 
above the same months of 1955. However, there were only 2 percent 
more young chickens on farms for laying flock replacements in May 
than a year earlier. 


The small increase of 2 percent is not likely to increase the total 
number of layers January 1, 1957, over January | of 1956. The present 
laying flock is composed of a larger percentage of hens. It has been 
estimated that 3 to 5 percent more layers could be raised this year 
without resulting in a net increase in layers. 


There is even a possibility that the number of layers on farms 
January 1, 1957, may actually decline in absolute numbers. This 
would make four consecutive years that numbers have declined. The 
number of layers on farms January | for the last four years was esti- 
mated (revised 1956) to be 350, 347, 344, and 332 million. The abso- 
lute decrease in number of layers, however, has not resulted in re- 
duction in egg production. The 1954 and 1955 production exceeded 
the previous years’ production.The 1956 production promises to be 
greater than 1955 although the reduction in the number of layers 
was greater. 

The situation has been and continues to be dominated by a more 
rapid increase in the rate of lay per hen. Eggs laid per 100 layers in 
April of 1953 were 1,803. The number of layers on hand at that time 
was 317 million. In 1956 the corresponding figures were 1,839 eggs 
for 100 layers with only 309 million layers. Further increases in the 
rate of lay are to be expected. Returns to superior management will 
be increased but farm prices will remain comparatively low. 


Broilers 


Weekly broiler slaughter has exceeded the corresponding 1955 out- 
put since the beginning of 1956, according to the recent releases of 
Agricultural Marketing Service. The slaughter has been about one- 
third above the previous year. All indications suggest that from Jan- 
uary through August, the 1956 production will exceed 1955 by 22 to 
25 percent. The prospect for large supplies of broilers for the next 
few months, even though demand increases seasonally, leaves little 
expectation for any (substantial) price increase above recent levels. 
In fact a slightly lower trend is slowly developing. 


Contrasted with 1955, broiler prices have been rather stable. 
Prices received for broilers for the first four months have not been lower 
than 20.5 cents on the average during the month and no higher than 
21.5 cents. In the first four months of last year prices received for 
broilers in Oklahoma ranged from 22.5 to 28 cents. The fluctuations 
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in broiler prices in the heavy producing areas have been greater but 
show the same general tendency. Northwest Arkansas prices for the 
first 4 months of 1955 varied from 20 cents to 32 cents. Broiler 
prices in Oklahoma evidently do not reflect as sharp market reactions 
to changes in supply-demand conditions as are characteristic of the spe- 
cialized commercial areas. 


Turkeys 


The 1956 turkey crop will likely be a record according to the AMS. 
The previous high was 67.7 million birds of all breeds in 1954. 


The January-April poultry hatch for heavy breeds was 36 percent 
greater than for the same period in 1955 when a total of 52,565,000 
heavy turkeys was marketed. The light breeds have declined as much 
as 21 percent, which leaves a substantial increase in numbers but a 

reater than proportionate increase in pounds of turkey meat.—K. C. 
avis. 


Sheep, Lambs and Wool 


Sheep and Lambs 


The Agricultural Marketing Service reported that prices of lambs 
increased seasonally during the winter but not as much as in either 
of the two preceding winters. This is one of the major factors which 
caused profits to be smaller than in some of the previous years. The 
average value over average cost for the past six years is as follows: 


$7.96 per head in 1950 
MED cy 
) 
ae: Ee 
ee a) ae. he 
ae. oe 


Returns on late-fed lambs were considerably greater than on early- 
fed lambs. This was the opposite of several recent years, when earlier 
feeding tended to be more profitable. 


The total supply of all types of meat has been increasing the past 
several years and certainly this has had a curtailing effect on lamb 
prices. Higher lamb prices can be expected if this large supply is de- 
creased. 


Lamb and mutton consumption remained at 4.5 pounds per capita 
for the second consecutive year. This figure could be increased if the 
current rate of commercial slaughter is maintained throughout the en- 
tire season. The slaughtering rate will level off and be about the same 
as that of 1955. 


Wool 


The 1956 domestic wool marketing season opened with prices in 
domestic markets below a year earlier. The world supply is larger and 
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demand is easier, which forces a decline in wool prices. The prospects of 
a further increase in world supplies caused a sharp drop in prices at 
the opening of the current marketing season. 


Shorn wool production in the United States for 1955 was down about 
1 percent from 1954. This will probably remain fairly constant for this 
year because the number of sheep on hand January I, 1956, was about 
the same as January 1, 1955. 


The value of shorn wool was much lower in 1955 than in 1954 be- 
cause the average price for 1955 wool was substantially below 1954 and 
production was down | percent. 


As planned, government payments are to be made on the average 
of prices received by all producers for shorn wool during the entire 
marketing season. At this date, this average has not been computed. 
However, the U.S.D.A. has estimated that the average would be sub- 
stantially below the 53.2 cents per pound, grease basis, for the 1954 
marketing season. These preliminary estimates show that govern- 
ment payments may be 18 cents (based on incentive level of 62 cents). 
The payment to the individual will be computed as follows: the average 
price received on the open market times the percentage needed to — 
his returns up to the incentive level. (These figures were based on the 44. 
cents announced by the crop reporting board as the average of prices 
received for shorn wool sold during April, 1955-January, 1956.) This 
would mean that incentive payments to the farmer will range some- 


where in the neighborhood of 40 percent of his shorn wool sales.— 
Walter Rogers. 
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